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QUAKERISM AND BIBLE-SCHOOLS. 
Read before Friends’ First-day School Confer- 
ence, Phisadelphia, 1880.By Foel Bean. 


Our early Friends, like the apostles of the 
early church, “ceased not to teach and to 
preach Jesus Christ.” And so heart-reach- 
ing and effectual was their inculcation of 
truth, that even children became. strong in 
the faith of the Gospel, and ready to pro- 
claim it. 

How can we avail ourselves of the 
“secret of their power?” is the supreme 
question of many hearts on this occasion. 
In so far as it is wise for us to seek light for 
the solution of this question from oracles 
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and men of the past, we sball do well to 
consider, 


Ist. What they taught. 
2d. How they taught. 


They taught the Bible—the same reposi- 
tory of truth to which others applied. 

In the apostles’ time, in many lands and 
cities, Moses and the Prophets were read in 
the synagogues every Sabbath day. 

It was with the new insight into the 
meaning of these Scriptures—as they were 
now read in the flood of light shed on them 
by the coming of Christ, and His life and 


2|death, and resurrection and ascension— 


that the teaching of them took such hold on 
men, and produced such results. Hearts 
and consciences were penetrated by the 
truth, and quickened to a sense of sin and 
guilt. Then the glad tidings of a longed-for 
deliverance, through Jesus Christ, met the 
response of an innermost witness and the 
joyful embrace of reeeptive souls. It was 
the dawn of a new era; the rising of the 
sun of the Gospel day over the world’s 
twilight. 

In the time of the early Friends the whole 
Bible (the Old and New Testament) was 
taught —not in First-day schools, but in all 
the churches. 

For sixteen hundred years the leaven of 
Christianity bad been working in the world. 
Sometimes it was apparently hidden, as it 
was diffused and mixed with the unleavened 
masses. But successive epochs proved it to 
be an ever-gathering and advanciog force, 
for the enlighteoment and elevation of 
Christian nations. 

The Church had its wilderness training to 
pass through, and a perpetual warfare to 
maintain. It had to resist the encroach- 
ments and assaults of enemies from all sides 
without, and to encounter manifold forms of 
error and subtle heresies of doctrine within. 
Yet, through all these ages, not excepting 
even the periods of apparent retrograde or 
decline, the Lord had a people whom He 
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was leading onward, and to -His kingdom 
there was no defeat. 

When Christianity seemed least ascendant 
in the control of outward governments and 
movements, it may have most increased its 


sway over human hearts. As with its 
Founder—when most dethroned and perse 
cuted, its greatest victories bave ever been 
won. So the real Church of God was led 
forward to higher spiritual liberation and 
broader conquest. 

The Society of Friends was raised up, we 
believe, to occupy the highest ground 
reached by the successive advances of the 
Reformation, in the direction of spiritual 
Christianity. 

The character and claim of their mission 
marks another era in the history of the 
Church. Their teaching .of Scripture was 
not merely from that interpretation which 
human intellect and reason could discover, 
but what had been taught them in the clear- 


est and most self-evidencing illumination of 


the Holy Spirit. In this light the deeper 
meanings ensbrined in the LETTER of Holy 
Writ, were unfolded. What they taught was 
no NEW truth, but the Gospel, in its compre- 
hensiveness, and depth, and fulness. They 
“taught, baptizing into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.”” Henceforth the presence and work 
of God, the Holy Spirit, were to be recog- 
nized as they had not been before since the 
apostles’ days. It was the message of the 
Father nigh unto all His children, ever 
present in Spirit, in their very hearts to 
witness against sin; to win back the wan- 
dering and the prodigal to His heart and His 
house; and to lead, and nourish, teach, and 
comfort His faithful ones. This great soul- 
inspiring truth of Scripture doctrine came 
with the force of a new revelation to many 
who were thirsting and searching after such 
knowledge. 

As this doctrine took its proper place in 
their theology (if I may use this term in no 
improper sense), it became a fruitful root, 
whose trunk and branches grew into the 
goodly tree of (that which is distinctive ia) 
Quakerism. 

It was a fresh and living impulse in the ex- 
perience of earnest souls, lifting to purer 
standards of practical holiness, and widening 
Christian interest and sympathy to a larger 
sphere. 

I need not dwell here on the different 
branches and fruits of that goodly tree, in 
which the legacy of our forefathers to us is 
embodied. We are all familiar with them. 
I will only add, witb reference to them, that 
if we will transmit and extend the blessing 
of this inheritance, without diminution, and 
without alloy, we have something to teach. 
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We bave, as a Christian body, something 
to teach that is distinctive; somethin 
wortby, too, of our place among the cburcheg 
and of our purest aim and endeavor. 

Having dwelt thus far on what the fathers 
taught, I turn to consider briefly how they 
taught. 

It is not enough to have the étruth to 
teach; it must be taught in the authority of 
truth. Herein lies no small part of the 
secret of success in all the great Christian 
teachers of the past. The baptism of the 
Holy Ghost was the source of their inspira. 
tion and their power, they taught “jp 
demonstration of the Spirit.” 

The Son of God Himself entered not op 
His public ministry and teaching until the 
special anointing for it, from above, was 
given, after thirty years of preparation. 

Let us never persuade ourselves, nor 
others, that this heavenly equipping, this 
induement of power from on bigh for the 
Lord’s work, is at our command, or to be 
received in our own time. Our Lord has 
set us the example of subjection. He was 
*‘ subject,’ as a child, to ‘ His parents,” 
fulfilling the Jaw of God; and subject as the 
Son to His Father in Heaven, fulfilling the 
will of God. He has shown us that such 
perfect subjection is, alone, the perfect free 
dom wherewith the Son makes free. 

In our First-day School Conferences, 
methods (or forms) of teaching, have had 
much attention; but the manner (or spirit) 
in which we sbould teach, very little. Yet 
this is an all-important consideration. If, in 
subjection to the Great ‘Teacher, we teach 
others, it will not be in vain. But how 
much is included in this! We can only 
communicate what we have received. From 
head knowledge, we can impart to the heads 
of others. The instruction that shall reach 
hearts, must come from the heart. 

No more is needed to indicate my view of 
the qualifications necessary for successful 
teaching. 

Our Society has had opportunity to learn, 
by sorrowful lessons, the danger of exalting 
too exclusively Christ within, on the one 
hand, and Christ without, on the other. 
We have need ever to guard alike against 
that refined and emasculated spirituality, 
which undervalues the Bible and the outward 
means of grace, and even the incarnation 
and sacrifice of the Son of God, and that no 
less fatal outwardness and superficiality 
which would substitute profession, and pre 
scription, and ritual, for saving faith and all 
the soul-renewing and __ life-transforming 
verities of Christian experience, realized 
through the imparted energy of the Spirit 
of Christ within. 

If the forthcoming generation, nursed 
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under the vast agency of our First day | own hearts, communing with us there, and 
school system, with all its accumulated calling us to take up our two-fold birthright 
helps, is not more reverent, more receptive | as man—-the mastery over visible things, 
of the counsels of experience, better acquaint- and above all the mastery over our own 
ed with the principles and history of the | bodies, actions, thoughts and the power, 
society in which they have a birth-right, and | always growing, of this mysterious commu- 
more conscientious aad watchful in deport-|nion with the invisible.” 

ment and life than was the generation before More knowledge of the Bible, with the 
them, it is time for us prayerfully to inquire, knowledge of its Author, is what our youth 
why is it so much labor effects so little solid | need to gird and fortify them for the stern 
and permanent good ? work and warfare of coming life. 

These are not suggestions designed to| We sbould adapt all our instruction to the 
discourage any rightly-directed effort to|capacity of the learner; and not crowd 
spread the knowledge of Christ. But I|infant minds with lessons beyond what they 
would, if possible, call us to first principles, | have experience to apprehend. 
and to that simple and single reliance upon} Let us observe our Heavenly Father’s 
the Master which He delights to own and| method, in His education of mankind. 
bless. | The first lesson was obedience. Then the 

I would that we might be inspired with a| fearful guilt and penalty of sin. Law was 
truer appeciation of what we have, as ajrevealed, and worship enjoined. Man was 
people, to teach, and with a more profound | trained to duty, in his relations to God, and 
and humble sense of our dependence and | to his fellow-men. 
need of the Saviour’s direction how to teach. When obligation, and accountability, and 

A late magazine writer has penned these| his demerits and disabilities were learned, 
words: ‘‘In the practical recognition of a| and the need of a Saviour was felt, then the 
great and ever-present spiritual foree—the | mystery of the incarnation and atonement 
power of the Holy Spirit—has not Quaker-| was disclosed, as the very solution of that 
ism still got much to teach the Church at| mystery, which bad “been hid from ages 
large, and, once learnt, might not a new era| and from generations, but now is made mani- 
dawn on Christianity ?”—Littell’s Living | fest to His saints.” Col. i. 26. 

Age. Seeking the aid of Christ in all our teach- 

The mission of Quakerism cannot end|ing, may we not believe that all the powers 
until all the truths it embodies are absorbed | of darkness, unbelief, delusion and sin will 
as vital factors into the Church of the|surely be driven back before The Light 
future; and such an end as that, is all we| whose glorious effulgence over all the earth 
could desire for it. If toward this end, our| will be the day of the Lord? 
teaching of Scripture shall serve to lead the 
children to that real surrender to God, 
which will be known and shown in reverent THE TEN DOLLARS IN RESERVE. 
inward waiting upon Him in worship; in 
the one baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire; 
in the spiritual partaking of the body and 
blood of Christ; in the conscientious per- 
formance of common duties; in alife of self- 
denial, temperance, peace, of Christian | 
simplicity and truthfulness in all things, and 











A story is told of a Christian man, who, 
a few years since, was leaving New York 
for a distant city, when a friend placed in 
bis bands ten dollars, to be used at his 
option for any good purpose. He took his 


é seat in the train, when a poor Irish woman 
In the faithful use of the Lord’s gifts, it will| entered with two or three little children, 
be a work that will tell upon the coming! and huddled them into the seat in front of 
age, and secure the gracious award to|him. Presently the train started, and the 
“faithful servants,” when our work is done. | conductor passed through to collect and ex- 

Thomas Hughes, in an address to college| amine tickets. When he reached the poor 
students, has said: ‘Christ is the great|{rish woman she attempted to produce her 
idealist. ‘Be ye perfect as your Fatber in| ticket, but could not find it. She searched 
Heaven is perfect,’ is the ideal He sets before|and fumbled, became more and more con- 
us—the only one which is permanent and|fu-ed, and the conductor somewhat impa- 
self-sufficing. His own Spirit communing|tient. Our Christian traveller and others 
With ours, is the call that comes to every | around became interested, and tried to help 
human being. her. The conductor evidently suspected 

“ Supposing the whole Bible, every trace|that she had dishonestly entered the train 
of Christendom to disappear to-morrow, we | without a ticket, but at the suggestion of the 
should each of us still be conscious of a passengers went through the other cars to 
presence, which we are quite sure is not| return after a time while the search should 
ourself, in the deepest recesses of our|be continued. He soon came back, and the 
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ticket was not yet at hand, when, at the last 
‘moment, it was turned out of some unsus- 
‘pected nook, to the great relief of the 
woman, and her sympathizing neighbors. 
But all this time the Christian brother bad 
the ten dollars in his pocket, and so assured 
was he of the woman’s honesty that he de- 
termined that rather than she should be 
ejected from the train he would pay her 
fare. 

As the conductor passed away, and the 
mother and her little ones settled themselves 
comfortably for their journey, the thought 
came home to his heart, how like this is to 
the resources of our Heavenly Father for 
His children’s need. Why should they be 
over anxious? He knows all their wants, 
and ever has in store a supply for them 
“according to His riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus.” While doing our part faithfully, it 
is good to trust with quiet confidence in the 
hidden and exbaustless treasures of our 
Heavenly Friend. 


OUR LONDON LETTER 


The political events of the past few weeks 
in England present unusual points of in- 
terest. The new Liberal Government has 


raised the hopes of reformers, and in conse- 


quence several subjects which involve moral 
and religious priaciple bave been brought! 
forward. 

The opium traffic with China bas been} 
already adverted to. Besides the deputation 
from our last Yearly Meeting protesting| 
against the traffic, and the debate in the 
Commons on J. W. Pease’s motion, a large | 
deputation from the Society for the Suppres 
sion of the Opium Trade lately interviewed 
the Foreign Minister, and pressed upon him | 
the duty of ratifying the Chefoo Convention, 
and thus permitting the Chinese to put their 
Own taxes on the opium imported. Most of 
the newspapers admit the injustice of the 
trade ; the chief question is, how to get out 
of it without bringing the finances of India 
to the verge of ruin. 

Henry Ri-hard, the veteran and eloquent. 
member for Merthyr, proposéd on the 16th 
his resolution praying the government to 
‘concert with foreign nations for a mutual 
and simultaneous reduction of armies and 
navies. Numerous petitions were presented 
in support of this. In the debate which fol- 
lowed W. E. Gladstone could not accept the 
motion, although he favored the principle; 
and referred with much satisfaction to the 
steps the Liberal Governments had taken in 
former years io submitting grave interna- 
tional disputes to arbitration. Unhappily, 
as he said, Englund is not just now clean- 
handed enough in the matter of wars to ex- 
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hort other nations. An amendment of H 
Richard’s motion, stating it to be the duty 
of government whenever occasion offers to 
recommend reduction of armaments to other 
nations, was passed unanimously. 

The “ Local option” resolution of Sir 
Wilfred Lawson came before the House oy 
the 18th. The principle of this motion jg 
that the inhabitants of a district should 
have the control of the licenses issued for 
the sale of intoxicants within that district, 
As the law now stands, the justices, who are 
mostly country gentlemen of means, and 
sometimes brewers, issue the licenses, By 
local option it is thought that the public 
houses may in many districts be lessened in 
numbers, and in some perhaps be abolished 
altogether. Sir W. Lawson had framed hig 
resolution judiciously in order to secure the 
support of many moderate politicians, such 
as W. E. Forster, who do not take strong 
views on temperance. The subject bad been 
made in many places a test question at the 
late election, and the result was that the 
resolution was passed on the 18th by a fair 
majority. in spite of Gladstone’s adverse 
vote. The latter expressed the hope that a 
change would be made in the law before 
long, and that this should include the “rea 
sonable and just measure” for which Sir W. 
Lawson pleaded, but be could not support 
the abstract resolution because he thoughtit 
would hamper future action. After the clear 
expression of opinion from the House of 
Commons, the Government will feel bound 
to alter the law. This will form a distinct 
advance in legislation on the temperance 
question, and marks a growing change in 
public opinion. especially when taken in 
connection with the diminution in the con- 
sumption of spirits, during the last two 
vears. It may be doubted whether aay 
legislative action is competent to put down 
drunkenness and its attendant misery; if, 
however, these can be diminished in any de- 
gtee it will be worth much labor and sacr!- 
fice. : 

The vexed question of the burials of Dis 
senters from the Established Church in the 
parish church yards, is likely to be settled 
in this session. A bill bas passed the Upper 
House permitting orderly and Christian ser- 
vices to be held in the church-yards, other 
than the regular burial service of the Church 
of England. In some places where the 
ehurch-yard is the only burial ground, this 
will be a great boon, a measure of justice 
which has long been due; hitherto the Non- 
conformists must either be interred with the 
church service or with none at all. The 
Lords have limited the bill by restricting "8 
operation to districts where there are 20 
cemeteries—and also exempting consecrate 
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ground where some is not consecrated ; but 
these amendments will probably be thrown 
out by the Lower House. Friends will 
probably not be directly affected by the bill ; 
we are careful to provide our own burial 
grounds. Bat the principle of free burial in 
the national church yards, with liberty to 
use your own form of service, so long as it 
is Christian and orderly, is one which has 
the cordial support of Friends in common 
with other dissenters. 

Eliza Watson and Mary E. Beck have 
nearly finished their work in Norway. By 
the 11th they had visited between twenty 
and thirty families of Friends at and near 
Stavanger, being kindly and cordially enter- 
tained by Friends. The Yearly Meeting 
was to commence at that place on the 12th, 
and after attending that they expected to go 
to some distant meetings, leaving for Den- 
mark about the beginning of Seventh month. 
John F. Hansen was shortly to arrive at 
Stavanger from Sweden. 

London, Sixth mo 24th. 


- 


For Friends’ Review. 


MARRIAGE. 

The following judicious remarks upon the 
spiritual aspect of this subject are taken from 
a late article in the Christian Index. 

“One of the most impressive illustrations 
of what Christ proposes, in the gospel, to 
man, is furnished in the marriage relation. 
But in order to appreciate the sublime 
beauty of the illustration, we must lift that 
illustration far above all its merely carnal 
‘ associations, and view it as the sphere in 
which kindred minds and kindred sympa- 
thies meet and mingle in one harmonious 
career of mutual happiness. The union of 
interest and destiny, the oneness of joys and 
sorrows, the harmony of sympathies and 
affections, the mutual complaisances in com- 
mon objects, all these constitute the point in 
the symbol where the higher type of piety 
recognizes it as a figure of that union be- 
tween Christ and His Church, which is 
never to be dissolved, and associates every 
believer with Him in all that He is, and all 
that He has, for time and eternity. Love, 
mutual love, is the basis of the union; and 
what will not love do for its object? Even 
10 our greatest waywardness, our most 
offensive departures from the way of life, 
how conciliating and subduing that voice 
that melts upon our ear, ‘Return unto me, 
O, backsliding children; for I am married 
unto thee |’ 

“ One entire book of the Old Testament is 
devoted to the amplification of this one 
symbol—'The Song of Solomon.’ To the 
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eye of sense, the sublime utterances of this 
book rise no higher than the mere amorous 
expressions of the great king. Indeed, there 
are not wanting some Christian writers of 
no mean distinction who doubt its divine 
authenticity, on account of the very ex- 
uberance of its heart-effusions. Far differently 
is it viewed by the believer, at least, after 
he has been on the ‘ Delectable Mountains,’ 
and seen by faith the holy city. After that, 
the ‘Song of songs’ becomes a kind of rit- 
ual to him. The longing aspirations of his 
soul after the companionship of ‘the spirits 
of just men made perfect,’ and the sight of 
‘the King in His beauty,’ can best be ex- 
pressed in the fervid appeal of the bride 
exiled from the bridegroom, ‘If ye see my 
beloved, tell him that I am sick of love!’ 
And O, would it not be a desecration of lan- 
guage to apply such noble, chaste and sub- 
I me imagery as this to any other than ‘the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife.’ ‘My dove, my 
undefiled, is but one... . . . Who is 
she that looketh forth as the morning, fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible 
as an army with banners?’ ” 

Where marriage is entered into as a holy 
compact, it indeed becomes a figure of the 
union subsisting between Christ and His 
Church ; but where the spiritual union does 
not exist, and the carnal is abode in, true 
mutual bappiness can never exist. More 
than this, that state which under God’s 
blessing ought to increase the usefulness of 
man and wife, as weil as their happiness, 
may on the contrary exist as @ snare, and 
tend to bondage. In ‘“‘ No Cross, no Crown,” 
William Penn observes, with respect to 
those persons mentioned in the Scripture 
parable who, in the pursuit of lawful things 
even, held back when they were bidden to 
the feast: ‘ Their lawful enjoyments, from 
being servants became their idols; they 
worshipped them more than God,and would 
not quit them to come to God. This is re- 
corded to their reproach ; and we may herein 
see the power of self upon the worldly 
man, and the danger that comes to him by 
the abuse of lawful things. What, thy wife 
dearer to thee than thy Saviour! and thy 
land and oxen preferred before the soul’s 
salvation! O beware, that thy comforts 
prove not snares first, and then curses.’ 


J. W. L. 
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THE act of Congress authorizing a 
World’s Fair at New York in 1883, requires 
the Commissioners to raise $12,000,000 in 
stock They think that the interest aroused 
by the Centennial Exposition will make the 
subscription easy, and raise the receipts of 
the Exposition above those of 1876. 
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MEETING HOUSE FUND. 





The subjoined circular has been distributed to 
Friends in Great Britain in accord with a minute 
of London Yearly Meeting, appointing a commit- 
tee to raise the sum indicated in it. This matter 
requires that some persons should take it in 
charge in this country, that our proportion of the 
Fund may be as promptly raised as possible. 

In the course of my journey in America I was 
often grieved at the condition of the meeting- 
houses of Friends, especially in the Southern and 


Frontier States. Many are deplorably out of re- 


pair ; and in not a few cases where there is quite 
a community of our people they have no house 


of theirown. On making careful enquiry as to) 
the meeting-houses in North Carolina Yearly | 


Meeting, I ascertained that there are twelve 
places where new houses are much needed ; and 
that in four others, where houses have been com- 
menced, the necessary funds to complete them 
have not been raised. In the Southern Quarterly 
Meeting, where there are ten meetings, Friends 
own but two houses that are in creditable condi- 
tion; and in another Monthly Meeting the three 
houses are all quite discreditable. 

In Kansas the need is as great, or greater. In 
Walnut Creek Quarterly Meeting, on the northern 
line of the State, Friends are in some cases meet- 
ing in ‘“ dug-outs,” earth-caves such as they 
also have for dwellings. There are six meetings 
in this Quarter that need helping to better houses; 
and the number of cases in the newly-settled 
districts in the centre of the State is about as 
large. 

Let it not be thought that American Friends 
are unmindful of their duty; they have done a 
great deal; but they have claims uyon them in 
this direction to which we in England have no 
parallel. Since 1850 thirty-one Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and about two hundred particular meetings, 
have been established west of the Alleghanies ; 
and as the Quarterly Meeting houses would sel- 
dom be adequate if they would not seat four 
hundred persons, and the others require an 
average capacity for one hundred and fifty, it 
will be seen that new meeting houses are a seri- 
ous tax on our brethren across the water, and 
one that falls, be it remembered, the most heavily 
on new settlers, who seldom have much money 
at command. The sacrifices made are often 
great. I know an aged Friend, in North Caro- 
lina, whose estate was estimated at only £120, 
who gave £20, ora sixth of his whole property, 
towards the new meeting-house that was required. 
At Indiana Yearly Meeting, last year, the reason 
given for the absence of one representative was 
that he had given so largely towards the new 
meeting-house in his neighborhood that he could 
not afford to come. North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing has built sixteen new meeting houses since 
the war—an average of one a year. 

Through the kindness of a few Friends I have 
lately sent help in two specially pressing in- 
stances, in one of which the Friends having no 
money have sowed thirty acres of wheat, which 
has been consecrated to God, and they are ask- 
ing Him to blessthe crop, so that enough may be 
realized to provide them a house to worship in. 
While this remittance was on its way the tidings 
reached me that the meeting house for the colored 
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| Friends at Hickory Ridge, near Helena, Arkan. 
sas, has been shattered by a tornado, and it jg 
| out of the question to think that the Poor people 
| there can replace it without help. 
| A fund applicable to such cases would, if 
| wisely administered, be a great blessing, and | 
/am glad to know that the Baltimore Association 
|which has always so satisfactorily dispensed 
| whatever means have been entrusted to it, is 
| willing to undertake the service. Is it too much 
‘to ask Friends of London and Dublin Yearly 
| Meetings to raise a ‘‘ Meeting-House Fund” of 
at least £1000, to be applied, as far as practi 
cable, under the following conditions: —That the 
application of the fund be distributed over a 
period of five years. That after the payment 
of the first £200 no further remittance shall be 
made until American Friends have contributed 
| an equal sum, and so with every subsequent in. 
|stalment. That no money shall be paid on any 
| meeting-house till information is received that it 
| is already roofed and underpinned, and that the 
| contributions shall not, as a rule, exceed one- 
| fourth the whole value of the house, the remain. 
| der being raised by the Friends of the Meeting, 
The amount suggested may seem small for 
‘the work proposed to be done; but in districts 
where wood is cheap, where the Friends are 
|ready to give much manual labor, and where 
great simplicity characterizes all the arrange- 
ments of the community, a little money goes a 
‘long way. 
The need is not altogether confined to Kansas 
and Carolina; there are other places somewhat 
| similarly circumstanced, in which the interests of 
our Society are suffering, because the meeting- 
houses are neither conveniently situated, nor 
respectable in their appearance, nor comfortable 
ito sitin; and the knowledge that there is a fund 
| available for their help will, I believe, stimulate 
Friends to exert themselves where otherwise 
| they might think it hopeless to make the attempt. 
| STANLEY PUMPHREY, 
P.S. I have submitted the above statement to 


| some prominent members in each of the Amerti- 
} 


,can Yearly Meetings, from many of whom I 
| have already received replies expressing grate- 
ful and hearty approval. I have no doubt that 
| most, if not all, will do what they can to pro- 
mote the object. The only hesitation seems to 
‘be as to asking the help of English Friends, 
when they have already done so much in aid of 
| American objects, and have so many interests of 
| their own to support. 

| N.B. Subscriptions may be paid either to Stan- 
‘ley Pumphrey, Worcester, or to Charles Hoyland, 
| 12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E. C. 


—- ee -—__—_ 


THE phrase, now so common in the British 
Parliament, ‘“‘ Hear, hear,’ was originally 
‘Hear him,’ and was first used ip Parlia- 
ment to remind members of the duty to at 
tend to the discussion, but gradually became 

what it now is—that is to say, a cry indice 
tive of admiration, acquiescence, indiga® 
‘tion or derision, according to tone; and n0 
‘one can have heard it in its varied uses 
| without being struck with the great power of 
expression that simple intonation gives to 
‘this little word. 
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EARLHAM COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


!RIcHMOND, IND., Seventh mo. 2d, 1880. 


Editor Friends’ Review:—The exercises 
of the Commencement Week at Earlham 
bave been of rather more than usual interest, 
owing to the number of visitors, the larger | 
number of graduates, and two important 
committee meetings. 

Second-day evening, the 28th ult., was the 
exhibition of the Ionian and|Phoenix literary 
societies conducted by the students. The. 
performances consisted of three essays, 
which gave evidence of careful preparatioa | 
and of a free use of the fine libraries which 
the societies own. 

Third day p. m., such of the senior pre-| 
paratory class as bad finished their course, | 
after public test of their fitness to leave the | 
preparatory and enter the college course, | 
received certificates to that effect. They | 
were ten in number, five for the classical, | 
and five for the scientific course. 

In the evening the Alumni Association | 
held a public meeting at which John Chaw- 
ner, of the class of 62, read an essay on 
“College Infidelity ;” and Lida Hadley, of| 
19, & poem, 

Fourth day forenoon 
pointed for the public exercises of the grad- | 
uating class. Twelve finished the course. 
creditably this year and received degrees. 
Six young women and one young man, | 
Thomas Harrison, received the degree of! 
B. A.; and five students that of B. S. 

The following are the subjects of the ora- 





was the time ap-| 


tions: J. Albert Thompson, Mt. Carmel, | 


“ Evolution ;’ Abbie L. Brewer, Richmond, 
“ Better fifty years of Europe than a Cycle 
of Cathay ;” Thos. H. Harrison, Richmond, 
‘‘The Mysterious Future ;” David UO. White 
Lewisville, “Are we Better?” Maggie E., 


Newsom, Azalia, “‘ The Bible in Literature ;” | 
“ South- | 


Morris E. Cox, Bloomingdale, 
ward ;” M. Josie Macy, Louisville, ‘ The 
Hero of To-day;’’? Daniel W. Lawrence, 
Chester, “The Stability of Republics ;” 
Carrie Hill, Charlottesville, ‘They Seek a 
Sign ;’ M. Alice Davis, Azalia, “‘ Wherefore | 
the beautiful ?” Henry H. Clark, Richmond, 
“ The New Premier ;” Julia E. Hunnicutt, 
Economy, “ The Nation’s Wards.” 

The performances were all creditable, and 
showed in their expression and delivery 
the benefits derived from tbe increased at- 
tention given in the college to rhetoric 
and elocution for the past three or four years, 
The exercises were held in the new Yearly 
Meeting-house in town, and an audience of 


1200 people was present. Mingled with the | 


customary floral tributes were a number of 
books and other durable presents. A second 


the history and doctrines of Friends. 
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degree was conferred upon Isham Sedg- 
wick of ’68. 

In the afternoon was the business meeting 
of the Alumni, and in the evening a 
reunion and banquet for themselves and 
invited guests. 

On Fifth-day forenoon a joint meeting 
was held at the college of the Educational 
Committees of Indiana and Western Yearly 
Meetings, at which it was decided amongst 
other things to recommend the appointment 
of an educational agent for the two meetings. 
In afternoon the Joint Committees on ‘the 
union of the two Yearly Meetings in the 
management of Earlbam held a session and 


| adopted a report for the meetings this fall, 
| substantially the same as proposed last fall. 


The college has prospered financially the 
past year, and has had an attendance of 173, 
as against 159 the previous year. 

The general health of the students has been 
good, and the work satisfactory. For several 
years past an excellent religious condition 
has been maintained amongst the students. 
Mid-week and First-day prayer meetings are 
sustained by them. 

During the year a series of lectures has 
been given, bearing more particularly upon 
The 


|lectures were from those not directly con- 


nected with the college, and have been very 
valuable. 
The college members of the faculty all re- 


'main the ensuing year, and the prospects are 


encouraging for a good attendance next fall. 
BP. W. 


Tue authorities at Washington have de- 


cided to make a census of the Indian popu- 


lation of the States and Territories. Gene- 
ral Walker has detailed Major Powell of the 
Smithsonian institute to this duty, and Col. 
Garrick Mallery bas prepared a set of sched- 
ules for the purpose. These gentlemen are 
so interested in the history and condition of 
the tribes that they may be expected to make 
an accurate and complete return. Col. Mal- 
lery bas held the opinion that the Indian 
race was not diminishing io numbers, and 
may find that his expectations are not con- 
firmed by a careful count, but will doubtless 
rejoice to have certain data established for 
future comparisons. 

AMONG the most remarkable of great rain 
storms in which the fall has been authenti- 
cated, were those of 1861-2, in California, 
when the valleysof the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers were covered with water, 
forming a lake almost as large as Lake 
Michigan, In Nevada county on one day 
(Jan. 10, 1862), nearly six inches of rain 
fell, and on the succeeding day five and a 
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half inches. In the month from December | Quarterly Meeting, and cannot be sustain 
23, 1861, to January 23, 1862, three feet| without pecuniary aid. 


nine inches of rain fell. This, it must be 
remembered, was an extraordinary storm 
even for California. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTHIMO. 17,1880. 





CANADA YEARLY MEETING was held from the 
25th to the 30th of Sixth month. The statistical 
report gave an increase of eighty-six members 
during the year. The Committee on General 
Meetings reported that two had been held, and 
a new committee was appointed. The revision 
of the Discipline was referred last year to the 
Representative Meeting, who reported recom- 
mending the adoption of that of New York 
Yearly Meeting. After reading this discipline, 
and some discussion, it was adopted, though 
some members would have preferred giving the 
subject consideration for another year. It was 
also agreed that it should go into effect the first 
day of 1881. 

A committee of two was appointed to co- 
operate with other Yearly Meetings in America 
in the formation of a General Mission Board, 
should this be carried into effect. 

A response was authorized to an address from 
a Temperance Alliance ‘and some pecuniary aid 
given. Epistles to other Yearly Meetings were 
adopted, and the meeting closed. ‘The week is 
spoken of by our correspondent as one of much 
spiritual blessing. 


2. —__— 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, held at 
Haverford College, on the 6th and 7th inst., was 
a representative body. It was united in its relig- 
ious feelings and in its aims. 

A few points were agreed upon as of marked 
importance. , 

1st. That all the children of the Society should 
be trained under its Christian care as far as pos- 
sible, that they may be living and efficient mem- 
bers of the church. One Yearly Meeting, by a 
Committee properly supplied with funds, secures 
the education of its children almost wholly in 
Friends’ schools. 

2nd. Friends should regard it not as a matter 
of convenience merely, but of religious duty, to 
place their children as much as possible under 
the influence of their own church. 

3rd. That while endowments for colleges were 
wanted, they are, if possible, more imperatively 
demanded for academies or secondary schools. 
Such schools would be useful in almost every 
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4th. The schools of every grade should repre. 
sent a clear and definite Christianity in principle 
and practice, as understood by Friends, 

| §th. That all our schools should be made 

thoroughly good schools, with as competent in- 
structors, methods and appliances as possible, 

6th. If the church will, with a strong sense of 
its responsibility to God, steadily address itself 
to this great work of training the children and 
young people for the highest fitness for the ser. 
vice of Christ, He will not fail to supply the 
means required, if those whom He blesses wil] 
devote it to His use. 

Union for practical Christian ends, like mis. 
sions or education, binds together a church, and 
the new educational organization forms such 
a tie. One of the practical results was a sub- 
scription privately made of $1,000 each for this 
year and next, for Penn College, Iowa. 


} ee) 


MARRIED. 
| RIDER—GILBERT.—On the 18th of Sixth mo,, 
| by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s 
brother, Pompeii, Onondaga Co., Jarvis M. Rider, of 


Farmington, N. Y., to Anna R. Gilbert, of the former 
place. 





DIED. 
GEORGE.—On the oth of Third month, 1880, 
Willie, son of Evan and Asenath George, aged 14 years, 
a member of Bear Creek Monthly Meeting, Dallas 
Co., Iowa. He wasachild of more than ordinary 
intelligence, and well advanced in knowledge for one 
of his age. He had manifested but little interest in 
| religion until last winter, at a series of meetings held 
at Bear Creek, he was converted. It was on New 
Year’s night that he, with several of his associates, 
| gave their hearts to Christ. He was soon heard testi- 
i fying to the goodness and mercy of his Heavenly 
Father, and from that time until he was prostrated by 
his last sickness his voice was heard almost every 
| morning in prayer at family worship. Frequently at 
| meeting he was engaged in prayer or praise. Some 
times he read aloud portions of Scripture which seemed 
very appropriate and well adapted to the needs of the 
meeting. Something being said during his illness 
about his getting better, he remarked if he could get 
we)l enough to read his Bible he would be satisfied. 
After a short illness he quietly passed away ; and thus 
closed the earthly career of one who a few days before 
apparently had as bright a prospect for a long and 
useful life as any one. 
Christian Worker please copy. 


LEONARD.—At his residence, near Centre, Guil- 
ford County, N. C., on the 29th of Fourth mo., 1880, 
Charles S. Leonard, in the 7oth year of his age, 4 
member of Centre Monthly Meeting. His relatives 
and friends have the comforting belief that his peace 
was made with God. He advised his children and 
friends to live sober, righteous and godly lives, so that 
when they come to die they would have nothing 
regret. 

LEONARD.—Near Centre, Guilford Co., N. C.,08 
the 28th of Eighth mo., 1877, Anna Leonard, wife 
| Charles S. Leonard, aged 64 years, a member of Centre 
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Monthly Meeting. She bore a lonz and protracted 
illness of many months with much patience and resig- 
nation, often expressing the hop: she had of a home 
in Heaven. Near the close she asked each member 
of the family that were present to meet her in Heaven; 
and on being asked if she had any word to send to her 
absent daughter she said, “ Yes, tell her to meet me 
in Heaven.” 


THE CLERKS of those Women’s Yearly Meetings 
which have heen held this year, are desired to send 
the Epistles addressed to the Women’s Yearly Meet- 
ing of North Carolina, to T. Riley Lee, Friendsville, 
Tennessee. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE American Missionary reports one Chinese 
school in Oakland, adjoining San Francisco, 
Cal., with 80 scholars, a Bible-school on First- 
days, heldin the First Congregational Church 
building, and 17 as members of the congrega- 


» tion, In San Francisco are four Chinese schools, | 


with about 175 scholars ; 66 have been received 
as members of the Bethany Church. Of many 
others the hope is cherished that they are Chris- 
tians at heart. Despite Sand-lotism—which had 
a depressing effect on the efforts of the mission 
teachers, the outlook in this field is said to be 
cheering. 


IT IS STATED that a detachment of the Salva- 
tion Army has reached San Francisco, and 
opened a religious campaign. 


THE STATISTICS of the Moravian Church for 
1879 give a total of 30,883 members, of whom 
8,415 are on the Continent of Europe; 5,788 in 
the “ British Province,” and 16,280 in the Amer- 
ican Province. The increase in America over 
1878 was 44, and for the whole church 264. 


THE AMERICAN BoarD, says The Jndepend- 
ert, while attempting to establish an independent 
Central African Mission at Bihé, on the West 
Coast, has decided to extend the Zulu Mission in 
Natal to Umzilla’s kingdom, a country hitherto un- 
occupied by Christian missionaries. It lies on 
the East Coast, with the Limpopo for its southern 
and the Zambezi for its northern boundary. 
Umzilla is a Zulu chief, who has conquered 
other tribes, and rules despotically. One of 
these tribes is a fine race. They live in dense 
communities, and plant tracts sometimes 100 
acres In extent, having the land in common, 
and their huts around it, in separate kraals. The 
climate is said to be healthy. The pioneer party 


to locate the mission will be led by Myron W. 
Pinkerton, 


ON the 30th ultimo, the decree of the French 
government against the Jesuit establishments 
was Carried into effect, and they were closed by 
the police. Many citizens showed their sympa- 
thy with the Jesuits, and in a very few instances 
went so far as to bring upon themselves the 
hands of the police. Some of the Jesuits pur- 
pose taking legal proceedings against the Com- 
missioners of Police for violating home rights 
and infringing personal liberty. 


FOR FIVE YEARS a Conference for Bible Study 
has been held yearly at Clifton Springs, New York; 
the last from the 24th to the 29th of Sixth month, 
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|inclusive. About one hundred and fifty persons, 
representing various evangelical denominations, 
came together from different parts of the United 
States and Canada. Among those in attendance 
| were several evangelists, who feel the need of 
| fellowship with others engaged in like service 
| with themselves. The topics considered were 
the testimony of the Bible in relation (1) to 
itself; (2) to man ; (3) to the Saviour; (4) to the 
work of the Holy Spirit; (5) to the separation 
unto God of His people. 

On the closing day of the Conference William 
Brookman, of Toronto, gave a Bible reading on 
this last subject from the Old Testament. As 
illustrations of this separation, he took Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob and their pilgrim lives. 

George C, Needham followed in the afternoon 
on the same theme, from the New Testament. 
| He pointed out how the Lord Jesus asa man 
was separated from the world; and that believers 
in Him are called to a life of separation (1) unto 
the Lord; (2) from sin; (3) from self; (4) from 
| evil companionship; (5) from the world; (6) 
\from the yoke of worldly possessicns. This 
separation involves crosses, qualifies for service, 
and is rewarded. 

A correspondent writes of the blessing received 
in attendance on the meetings. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
WE have received a copy of the speech of J. T. 
Updegraff, member of Congress from Ohio, on 
the bill providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of inquiry on the subject of the alcoholic 
liquor traffic. It is a vigorous and sound pre- 
sentment of reasons for the passage of the bill, 
and refutation of objections made to it. First, 
he presses the duty of the House to give respect- 
ful attention to the petitions on the subject pre- 
sented for seven years in succession, and signed 
by great numbers of citizens. In 1879 alone 
petitions bearing 760,000 names were offered. 

Congress at last appointed a select Committee 
on the Liquor Traffic, of nine members. A ma- 
jority of this committee reported a bill provi- 
ding for a commission of five persons, not all 
of whom shall be advocates of prohibitory liquor 
laws. The object shall be “to investigate the 
alcoholic, fermented and vinous liquor traffic 
and manufacture.” 

J. T. Updegraff holds that this is a legitimate 
subject of inquiry, as it touches upon revenue, 
taxation, crime, pauperism and the general wel- 
fare of the people. He sets aside the objection 
that legislation on this subject would come under 
the class of sumptuary laws. ‘ Sumptuary laws 
are laws passed by a government to restrain the 
expenditures of its subjects or citizens, either in 
apparel, food or otherwise.” The legislation 
sought isto restrain intemperance in alcoholic 
drinks, not expenditures. Laws have been 
passed by Congress, and enforced for fifty years, 
forbidding the sale of intoxicating drinks to 
Indians. Congress at the last session passed, in 
the amended code for the District of ,Columbia, 
a clause prohibiting the sale of liquors from 
midnight until four in the morning. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, of the U.S. Supreme Court, has 
asserted the authority of any State to regulate 
and restrain the traffic in ardent spirits. He also 
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affirms the power of Congress over importation | —(cheers)—not limited by the boundaries of 
of the same and the supremacy of such laws over | Christian civilization, but passes over the whole 
State laws in this regard. surface of the earth, and embraces the meanest 
J. T. Updergraff closed as follows :—‘‘ In some | along with the greatest in its wide scope.” 
quarters this whole great question, know,isargued| The Christian Neighbor finds in the late 
only by assertion and met with ridicule and con- | Cjyil War one of the prominent reasons for the 
tempt. This is easier than to either examine or | to99 common disregard for the First-day of the 
refute. A very old authority says in very unpar-| week, If professing Christians could fight their 


liamentary language, and speaking, of course, | sreatest battles on that day, who was not free to 
only of that day, ‘Fools make a mock at sin.’ | desecrate it? 


But having been placed on the committee to 
which this subject was referred, I have assisted 
in maturing the bill which is now before the 
House, and have thus urged it with an earnest THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
hope that the legislative power of this great 
nation is neither indifferent or powerless to af- . 
ford some degree of remedy against an evi! of ae 

such vast influence and magnitude. It is the | Lusson 4. Seventh month 25th, 1889, 
universal voice of history, past and present, at- | THE COVENANT WITH NOAH. 
testing the truth of inspiration, “ Righteousness} gorpen Text.—‘'I do set my bow in the cloud, and it 
exalteth a nation.” Our foundations were laid 1 


shall be for a token of a covenant between Me and the 
in the old-fashioned faith that this was a fact and | erth.”—Genesis ix. 13. 


not an oriental metaphor, and while freedom is| The event narrated in this lesson occurred 


‘part of God’s smile” on this continent, may | about 1527 years after the death of Abel, accord. 


ovr country go on in her luminous career from | ing to the usual chronology, which places the 
strength to strength, 


' 


——_—--_ «ae —--—____ 


Genesis ix, $-19, 


Whole within herself, the flood few facts in the history are recorded in 
A nation yet, the rulers and the ruled,— the Bible; lists are given of.the descendants of 
Some sepse of duty, something of a faith, Adam and Eve. The people became more 
Some s@verence for the laws ourselves have made, | wicked, so that at last God saw that the wicked- 


Some patient force ty change them when we will.” |\ness of man was great in the earth, and that 
i every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually. (vi. 5.) But Noah, 
PEACE. who seems to have kept the true faith in God as 
a descendant of Seth, found grace in the eyes of 
ln an address at Forester’s Hall, Dalkeith, |the Lord. (vi. 8.) Itis said of Noah, as after- 
Scotland, the present Prime Minister of Eng-| wards of Job, ‘that he was a perfect man” (in 
land, W. E. Gladstone, said, in reference to war: | his relations to God), and just, or upright, in his 
‘“‘ Ladies, 1am not here before you as one of| relations to his fellow-man. Of his three sons, 
those who have ever professed the belief that | Shem appears to have been the oldest, Japheth 
the state which society has reached permits us to | the second, and Ham the third, The expression 
make the vow of universal peace, and of re-|in chapter x. 21, “‘ Japheth, the elder,’ appears 
nouncing in all cases the alternative of war: |to be a mistranslation. 
but I am here to say that a long experience of} To Shera, as the first-born, was given the 
life leads me not towards any abstract opinion on | honor to be the progenitor of our Lord ; but to 
the subject, but to a’ deeper and deeper convic- | Japheth the blessing that his posterity should 
tion of the enormous mischiefs of war, even un- | spread (his name signifies fo extend.) On Ham 
der the best and most favorable circumstances, | a curse was pronounced, because of his disre- 
and of the mischief indescribable and unre-| spect to his father. When God purposed to de- 
deemed ofcauseless war * * Consider, for exam- | stroy man by a flood He gave command to Noah 
ple, that the American war, now condemned by | to build an ark. In accordance with the detailed 
999 out of every 1,000in this country, was a war| commands of the Old Testament it was to be 
which, for long years, was enthusiastically sup- | of gopher wood; the dimensions were specified, 
ported by the majority of the population, and | a window was to be made above, and it was to 
then see how powerful and deadly are the fasci- | be three stories high, with one door, &c. Noah 
nations of passion and pride. with a grand faith fulfilled these directions by 
‘If it be true that our errors of former times | implicit obedience. After one hundred years of 
are recorded for our instruction, in order that we | labor the ark was finished, and the various anl- 
may avoid their repetition, then I beg and en-! mals were brought into it. The floods came and 
treat you to be on your guard against those | covered the face of the earth where man was 
deadly fascinations. Don’t suffer appeals to na- | then living. Probably it was not only caused 
tional pride to blind you to the dictates of justice.| by rain, but also by a change of level of the 
Remember that the rights of the savage, as we| land; and so complete was the destruction that 
call him, remember that the happiness of his|no one was left except Noah and his family. 
humble home, remember that the sanctity of life| The expression in chapter viii, 10, ‘ Yet other 
in the hill tribes of Afghanistan among the win-| seven days,” conveys the idea that Noah ob- 
ter snows, are as sacred in the eyes of Almighty | served weeks ; for from the twelfth verse we fin 
God as are your own, (Cheers.) Remember | that the dove wa sent out at the end of another 
that He who has united you together as human | week. Noah's first act after he came out of the 
beings, in the same flesh and blood, has bound | ark was the worship of God, who had so fear- 
you by the law of mutual love ; that that mutual | fully destroyed the wicked and marvellously 
love is not limited by the shores of these islands 
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flood B. c. 2348. Between the last: lesson and ' 


preserved him and his family. “* Noah builded 
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an altar unto the Lord.” This indicates that 
sacrifice of animals was usually connected with 
the worship of God by the patriarchs from the 
time of Abel onward. 

Nothing unclean was to be offered, showing 
that the distinction of clean and unclean animals 
then existed. Of every clean beast and every 
clean fowl one was chosen for a burnt offering. 
After the offering God gave the promise, “I will 
not again curse the ground any more for man’s 
sake.” In the first few verses of the ninth chap- 
ter the blessing to Adam and Eve is renewed to 
Noah and his sons that they should “ be fruitful 
and multiply and replenish the earth;”’ and 
especially now, as they were so few, they were 
assured that the fear of them should be upon 
every beast of the earth and every fowl of the 
air and upon the fishes of the sea, 

The command is here given for the first time, 
that the flesh of animals with the blood, which 
is, or represents life, should not be eaten, as 
some savage nations have done. The blood or 
life of every man was sacred, because although 
he lost holiness by the fall, he still retained a 
likeness to God in his personality and moral 
exercise of will, which made him responsible for 
his actions. 

The sacredness of all life is also very plainly 
taught, so that where the blood of any animal 
was shed that blood was sacred, for the life was 
inthe blood. Hence no animal life should be 
wantonly destroyed. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 8. And God spake. How He spake to 


Noah is not known, but there appears to have 
been on Nuah’s part a full knowledge of the 
Divine will. 

9. The Hebrew idiom conveys the impressive 
force of the word “I,” showing that the promise 


was sure. The establishing of this covenant, 
like the seal to the parchment, made it binding 
to all generations. 

10. Not only was the covenant made with man 
but with the lower animals as well ; possibly in- 
cluding those in other parts of the earth which 
had not been in the ark. 

11, Again the promise is renewed and the 
covenant made that the world should not again 
be destroyed by a flood, as Noah and his family 
might fear would be the case. 

12, No covenant was made in the olden time 
without a token. Sometimes it was made there 
and then, as in the case of Jacoh and Laban. 
(Gen. xxxi. 44-45.) Again, some natural phe- 
nomenon might be chosen as the token, or a 
Supernatural one, like the fleece of Gideon. 

13. 1 do set my bow in the cloud J appoint, 

¢. God in his mercy had condescended to 
make the promise, and now he gives the token, 
The rainbow had probably been often seen be- 
fore, but now it had a peculiar significance on 
account of its connection with the promise. As 
the promise was to men universally, the token 
was something which all could see. The rain- 

ow has so many beauties, and is so connected 
with the rain, which had now ceased forever to 
threaten destruction to every living thing, that 
ho more appropriate natural object could have 
been selected. It is formed by the sunshine 
falling on the rain-drops and the rays of light 
being refracted or changed, every primary color 
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is shown, each melting into the other. Coming 
out suddenly and brightly, and yet so evanes- 
cent, it is a perpetual sign of God’s loving care 
over us. Itis referred to in Ezekiel i. 28, in his 
description of ‘“‘the appearance of the likeness 
of the glory of the Lord;” John in the vision of 
the throne in Heaven (Rev, iv. 3,) saw a raine 
bow round about it, in sight like to an emerald. 
Again in the tenth chapter, the mighty angel 
who came down from Heaven had a rainbow 
upon his head. 

14. The bow usually appears against or upon 
the cloud, as the storm passes away. So the rays 
of divine grace and consolation light up the 
dark storms of life. 

15, 16, 17. And I will remember my covenant. 
Our Heavenly Father here, as in many places in 
Scripture, speaks asa man, condescending to 
our way of thinking and expression. Thus He 
speaks of looking on the bow, and reminembering 
His promise. 

Remember as applied to God cannot convey 
the idea of previous forgetfulness. He who is 
omniscient forgetteth not, neither is weary. 

18. The three sons of Noah, as already men- 
tioned, do not follow in the order of their birth, 
for Japheth appears to have been older than 
Ham. The question arises, why Canaan, the 
son of Ham, should be mentioned, but fromthe 
25th, 26th and 27th verses it would appear prob- 
able that Canaan was prominent in not conceal- 
ing the shame of his grandfather. The curse 
was pronounced on him thrice, the name Canaan 
being used in place of Ham, when Noah poured 
his stern malediction on him for his wickedness. 


TRUTHS TAUGHT. 


ist. God in communicating with men accom- 
modates Himself t> our way of thinking and 
speaking, as when it is said He smelled a sweet 
savor, repents, remembers, &c. 

2nd. God in speaking to Noah included his 
sons; so everywhere in the Bible the family is 
linked with the father, ‘‘Thou and thy house ;” 
for good or evil they are closely bound together, 

3rd. God confirmed His covenant to the whole 
race of man. He cares, too, for all creatures, 
“ every living creature.” We should share His 
regard for all classes and races of men, and for 
the life and well-being of all animals, and never 
wantonly injure or neglect the latter. 

4th, God’s word was sufficient, yet He gave a 
token. So His word of saving grace to us in 
Christ is confirmed by an oath. He would make 
us doubly sure of his faithfulness and love, as 
we put our trust in the Lord Jesus and follow 
Him. 

sth. He quieted men’s fears of rain, like a 
tender Father. So He consoles and comforts 
His people, saying very often in the Bible, 
“Fear not.” Yet the very token of mercy in the 
bow is alsoareminder to us of God’s fearful 
judgment upon persistent sin, and that we should 
greatly fear to offend a holy God. 

6th. The curse upon Canaan teaches how 
great a sin itis not to honor parents; a lesson 
especially needed now. Loving respect for pa- 


irents, honoring them, shielding them from re- 


proach, and yielding them proper obedience, 
are very plain duties, and acceptable to God. 
His judgments are pronounced against undutiful 
children. 
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FRIENDS’ 


For Friend:’ Review. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the Second 
General Educational Conference of the Society 
of Friends in America, held at Haverford 
College. 


In pursuance of a call issued by the chairman 
of the Executive Committee, appointed by the 
conference held at Baltimore in Twelfth mo., 
1877. delegates from all the Yearly Meetings of 
the United States, met at Haverford College on 
the Third and Fourth days of last week to hold 
the Second General Educational Conference of 
the Society of Friends in America. A large and 
representative delegation was present from each 
of the Yearly Meetings throughout the Union, 
and the proceedings of the Convention were 
marked by discussions of unusual interest and 
the attainment of practical results, which will be 
widely beneficial. Able papers by leading edu- 
cators in the Society were read during the ses- 
sions of the Convention, and the animated de 
bate which followed the presentation of each 
subject served to bring before the delegates the 
special needs of the various branches of our edu- 
cational work, and to. suggest the practical 
methods of systematizing it. The proceedings 
ofthe Conventions in detail were as follows : 

Third-day, Morning Session.—The Convention 
was Called to order at 11 A. M., by Francis T. 
King, who, after a brief devotional pause, opened 
the proceedings with a few introductory remarks ; 
concluding, he said: ‘‘Let us not, however, in the 
necessary discussion of practical means, forget 
that after all we are here to stimulate one another 
to higher personal aims in life, and to greater 
singleness of purpose, and that in proportion as 
our plans are thus vitalized will the work be effi- 
cient, with which we hope to elevate the position 
and widen the influence of teachers and those 
interested in education.” 

The Convention then listened to a paper from 
President Thomas Chase, of Haverford College, 
welcoming the delegates to Haverford’s halls, 
and promising the warm interest of her Profes- 
sors in the work of the Conference. His paper 
alsu dwelt on the good work Haverford was do- 
ing, and the great needs of our higher institu- 
tions for well filled libraries and apparatus rooms, 
President Chase was unable to attend any fur. 
ther sessions of the Conference, being called 
away to the final meeting of the Bible Revision 
Committee. Committees were appointed by the 
Chair to furnish a business prcgramme for the 
Convention, and to nominate officers. Then 
adjourned to 2 30 P. M. 

Afternoon Session.—The meeting was called 
to order by the temporary Chairman at 2.45 P.M. 
The report of the Committee on organization was 
read, putting in nomination the following : For 
President, Joseph John Mills; for Secretary, Prof. 
Pliny E. Chase; for Assistant Secretaries, Mary 
Hinshaw and Francis King Carey. The Con- 
vention received the report, and the nominees 
were elected. The Business Committee reported 
for the afternoon’s discussion, ‘‘ The need of en- 
dowments for our higher institutions.” Papers 
introducing the subject were read, as follows: 
“The Education of Friends in the West,” by 
Prof. Morgan, of Penn College; ‘‘The Need of 
Endowments in the Society of Friends,” by 
Augustine Jones, of Providence School, and 
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a 
“The best use of Endowments,” by Prof, Isaac 
Sharpless, of Haverford College. The subject 
was then discussed by the Convention at length 
and important and interesting facts were elicited 
in regard to our educational institutions in the 
West and elsewhere, and in defining and explain. 
ing their needs. To embody the views of the 
Convention, the following resolution was adopted, 

“Resolved, That in view of the condition of 
our Society, and the extent of country over 
which it is distributed, necessitating numerous 
small schools, endowments are peculiarly neces. 
sary, not only for our colleges, but also, espe. 
cially in the country districts, for secondary 
schools, intermediate between primary schools 
and collegiate institutions.” 

The great danger of young men and women 
being lost to the Society who received their train. 
ing at schools not under the care of Friends, was 
forcibly brought before the Convention. Then 
adjourned to meet by invitation at the residence 
of David Scull, Jr., Overbrook, 7 P. M. 

Evening Session.—The Convention was called 
to order by the President at 8 P.M. An inter 
esting paper by Elijah Coffin of Richmond, Indi- 
ana, was listened to, treating of ‘“ Schools for 
Study at Home.” After a discussion of the sub- 
ject, which brought out a general commendation 
of the plan, Barnabas C. Hobbs addressed the 
Convention on the “Systems of Education 
among English Friends.” Then adjourned to 
meet in Alumni Hall at 1o o'clock A. M. on 
Fourth-day. 

Fourth-day, Morning Session.—The Conven- 
tion was called to order by the President at to 
A.M. The report of the Business Committee 
was read, announcing for the morning discus 
sion, the subject of “Higher Education of Wom- 
en among Friends." The topic was especially 
considered in connection with the new college 
for women at Bryn Mawr lately founded by Dr. 
Joseph W. Taylor of Burlington. 

Dr. James C. Thomas read to the Convention 
three valuable communications addressed to Dr. 
Taylor during his life, and by his request, by 
their respective authors : President Daniel C. 
Gilman of the Johns Hopkins’ University, Balti- 
more ; President Seely, of Smith College, North- 
amptor, Mass., and Anna Johnson, Principal of 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass., all setting 
forth their views in regard to the organization 
and management of the new institution. Mary 
R. Haines followed with a paper dwelling on theim- 
portance of encouraging the home feeling at Bryn 
Mawr, and on the great danger of neglecting re- 
ligious teaching for abstract studies. Her appeal 
was that the womantiness of our women might 
be strengthened and deepened by the training 
that they should receive at Bryn Mawr; that they 
might be taught there to fillin life their duties as 
women in an intelligent and able way. The 
Convention then listened to a paper prepared by 
Elizabeth T, King, of Baltimore, who was pre 
vented from attending the Conference, whic 
discussed the “ Professional Side of Womans 
Education,” urging upon the trustees of Bryn 
Mawr to furnish those of its women who desire 
it with a strong, practical training for a h 
life’s work, whether it should be as a wile o 


mother, or as a woman able and willing and 


forced to earn her daily bread. She said that 
there were many women who wanted something 
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more than elegant little accomplishments to fit 
them for the’ places they were called on to fill 
in the world; that the demand of women was 
for an institution where they could learn to use | 
their brains in a systematic and practical way. 
She also quoted from the census report to show 
in what a number of callings women are doing 
useful and profitable work. 

The Convention then entered upon a general 
discussion of the topic. Francis T. King said 
that he believed the bequest of Dr. Taylor was 
in obedience to a religious concern for the wel- 
fare of women in the Society of Friends, wher- 
ever living; that one mission of our Society was 
to place woman in her right position; this pro- | 
fession has come down to us from the early 
founders of Quakerism, and that now we had an 
opportunity to carry it out, with the control 
of the largest fund that was ever devot- 
ed to the cause of woman's education 
under our management. Ruth S. Murray 
said that our need was like that of France— 
for mothers, well-trained, cultivated in mind as 
well as heart, and able to begin the education of 
the child at home. Elizabeth L. Comstock dwelt 
on the importance of a careful religious training 
for our girls at Bryn Mawr, lest they should 
change their simple faith for the ‘‘ oppositions of 
science, falsely so called.’’ Without her strong 
faith woman loses her loveliness. Charles F. 





Coffin said that he hoped to see special courses 
established at Bryn Mawr for women who de- 
sired to pursue them. Rhoda Coffin admitted 
the great importance of training women for 


wives and mothers, but suggested that there was 
a steadily increasing body of young women who 
never would be either, women who had a vocation 
in philanthropic or other useful careers, and that 
their claims demanded a hearing. She agreed 
with the writer who urged the importance of a 
practical training at Bryn Mawr which would fit 
awoman to do practical, useful work without 
the expenditure of unnecessary time and 
strength. Dr. James C. Thomas said that the 
trustees of the college wanted the sympathy and 
interest of every member of the Society; that 
the problem which they had to work out was one 
of great difficulty, requiring a great amount of 
caution as well as patience, and the aid of com 
petent officers to fill the various departments of 
the college; that a large part of their work 
would be in holding back, and hence out of sight. 
He hoped to see special courses at Bryn Mawr. 
He wished it to become a centre of usefulness in 
the Society which would spread its influence far 
beyond our borders. Mary Whitall Thomas 
urged upon our young women to take hold of an 
opportunity which has never been held out to 
them before, unless by the exercise of great self- 
denial, and the sacrifice it may be of health and 
strength on their part She believed in the men 
supporting the women in the world, and was not, 
therefore, much exercised about special courses, 
but she wanted to see at Bryn Mawr an opportunity 
for a broad, general culture, which no institution 
offered our women now. We want our women 
tobe practical and systematic; to understand 
business, and the best methods of conducting 
the simple routine of every day life. Hannah E. 
Bean said that we wanted our higher institutions 
for women, as well as for men, to represent 
ideas. We want our graduates to live and speak 
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our religion, and to this end we want professors 
who are trained in the great philosophy of 
Quakerism, which is the philosophy of Christi- 
anity. John B. Garrett reminded the Convention 
that there was no vocation or sphere in life to 
which education did not add effectiveness; that 
it was a fallacy to suppose that a boy was wast- 
ing time if he did not get to his business until 
twenty or twenty-two years of age, if he was in- 
dustriously at work in college, and that the same 
was true in regard to the vocations of women. He 
said that the trustees had at present all the money 
they needed, but that they wanted now ambitious, 
industrious women to fill the halls. The question 
before the Society was, Is our religious body 
able and willing to give tothe new institution 
the intellectual support necessary to sustain it? 
He urged delegates to go home and arouse 
the public sentiment of the Yearly Meetings on 
the subject. He approved of the scholarship 
plan. Francis T. King said that it was the inten- 
tion of the trustees to gather together at the col- 
lege a number of industrious, earnest women 
working for the love of their work, and to give 
them fellowships; thereby defining at once the 
atmosphere of the place. 

The following resolution was then offered to 
the Convention and adopted : 

Resolved, That the Conference has learned 
with great interest of the large bequest of the late 
Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, of Burlington, N. J., to 
Bryn Mawr College, an institution for the higher 
education of women, founded in his life time, to 
be managed by Friends, to which he has givena 
capital sum of about eight hundred thousand 
dollars: and 

Resolved, That whilst we lament the death of 
Dr. Tayler before his generous plans had been 
fully carried out, we extend to the trustees of 
Bryn Mawr College our sympathy, and desire 
that their efforts may receive the hearty co-opera- 
tion and support of our schools for girls, and that 
the standard of education amongst the women in 
our Society may be thereby elevated. 

Then adjourned to 2.30 P. M. 

Afternoon Session.—The President called the 
meeting to order at the hour adjourned to. The 
Committee on Permanent Organization presented 
a constitution to the Convention, which was con- 
sidered and adopted with alterations. [t provided 
as follows : 

1. That the name of the association should 
be ‘‘ The Educational Association of Friends in 
America,” and that any member of the Society 
could become a member of the association by 
paying one dollar, signing the Constitution, which 
is to be printed and circulated, and paying one 
dollar annually thereafter. 

2. That the field of educational work should 
be distributed as follows: East of the Alleghanies 
to a sub-organization entitled the Eastern de- 
partment; between the Alleghanies and the Mis- 
sissippi to the Central department; and west of 
the Mississippi to the Western department; each 
department to be governed by its own officers 
acting under the general organization, and meet- 
ing annually. , 

3. That the officers should be a president, two 
vice presidents, a secretary, and two assistant 
secretaries, The Convention then proceeded to 
elect the following officers for the general or- 
ganization : 
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For President, Joseph J. Mills; for Vice-Presi-| mittent fever that continued in a degree al} 


dents, Philip C. Garrett and Dr. J. H. Stuart; for/ the time I was in London, so that I W 


Secretary, Timothy Nicholson; for Assistant 
Secretaries, Allen C. Thomas and Chas. E. Cox; 
for Treasurer, Mary Whitall Thomas. 

Papers were then read by Prof. Mac Taggart, of 


a8 not 
able to attend all the Yearly Meeting. I was 


at one sitting of the Meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight, and six sittings of the Yearly 


Earlham College, on ‘A Friends’ University ;”| Meeting. I felt it a privilege to mingle with 
Prof. Pliny Earle Chase on “ The Ends of Col-| our English Friends in their annual gather. 
lege Education.” and Dr. Seth Mills on “Methods|ings. I attended one public meeting on 


of College Education.” 

‘‘ The Marking System ” was then introduced 
as a topic by Dr. J. C. Thomas, and discussed by 
Allen C. Thomas, Pres. Moore, Joseph J. Mills 
and Dr. Henry Hartshorne. Then adjourned to 


7.30 P. M. | 


Evening Session.—-Convention called to order 
by the President at the hour adjourned to. The 


Business Committee announced for the evening | 
discussion, “ Education in North Carolina,” and | 
a paper introducing the subject was read by | 


| 


T. King, and many interesting facts were given | 


Franklin S. Blair. The subject was then dis- 
cussed by Allen Jay, Joseph Moore and Francis 








Sixth-day that I much enjoyed. Altogether 
the visit here has been to my edification and 
comfort. The Friends that had charge of 
American Friends proposing to travel on 
religious service on the Continent, advised 
that we (Mary E. Beck and myself) should 
embark for Norway on the 27th inst., the 
last opportunity of going to Stavanger before 
their Yearly Meeting held in that place. 
We both received credential’ of unity with 
us in our present engagements from London 
Yearly Meeting of Ministry and Oversight, 


in regard to the early history of the Society in| andso we left London for Hull,and embarked 
the State. The need which the Friends of the|the evening of the 27th, and arrived at 


State felt fora first-class high school was strongly Stavanger at noon the 29th. 


pressed on the Convention. Alida Clark, who 
has been for seventeen years working with 
Southland College in Arkansas gave a most in- 
teresting account of her methods of work and 
the difficulties she had been laboring under for 
want of proper funds, One of her colored as- 
sistants, who was present, Henrietta Kitteral, 
also made a short address. 

Dr. J. E. Rhoads urged on the Convention the 
great importance of a systematic teaching of the 
Bible in Friends institutions with a view of im- 
pressing on our students not only our distin- 
guishing doctrines but the broad genera] doc- 
trines of pure Christianity, which we hold in 
common with all other denominations. He sug- 
gested that Church History, systematic theology, 
and the study of the New Testament in English 
and Greek might be added to the course of study 
in our colleges, to be under the care of special 
teachers, and that fellowships or other suitable 
encouragement should be offered to facilitate 
attendance on such a course, that thus there 
might be an increasing number of our members 
well taught in the doctrines of the church, and 
able to sustain and promulgate them. Then ad- 
journed without day. 

Most of the delegates remained after the rising 
of the Convention for a short time of devotion, 
during which the blessings of the Master were 
asked to rest on the proceedings. 

A full report of the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence will be printed for distribution. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


LETTER FROM ELIZA WATSON. 


We arrived the 14th of Fifth month in 
London; were met by Martha Braith- 
waite, and taken to their house, where I bad 
a pleasant home while I staid in England. 
Before we landed I had an attack of inter- 


The voyage 
was pleasant and favorable. We were met 
by all the Friends that crossed the Atlantic 
with myself and son from Iowa, who, after 
attending part of London Yearly Meeting, 
had come on here before us. Several others 
living here also met us with a conveyance, 
and took us and our baggage to rooms pre- 
pared for such strangers. These rooms are 
over Friends’ School-bouse, nicely situated 
in the city, where we have had every accom- 
modation and provision for our comfort, and 
have received help from Friends here to 
prosecute our gospel service. We have 
visited thirty-three families of members and 
attenders in the city. There are three or 
four not yet visited. Week before last we 
went sixty miles into the country by water, 
part of the way by steamer and part in little 
boats rowed by men. Four men Friends 
went with us,Andre Dabl and Jorgon Oleson, 
ministers of this meeting, and two of our 
Iowa Friends. We hada meeting and Bible 
reading on the way, where two families of 
Friends live. We were at Sdvde from 
Seventh-day noon till Third-day morning. 
We had one Bible reading and three meet- 
ings, two of them on First-day, where there 
were about .150 persons present, crowded in 
the house and at the windows. All were 
very quiet and attentive, and many were 
tender and wept. After each meeting there 
was a general hand-shaking. Even little 
children came up and held out their hands 
tous. We enjoyed very mueh being with 
them. Andre Dabl interpreted for us. We 
lodged in rooms over the meeting-house, 
comfortably furnished. A. D. had brought 
provisions with us in large tin boxes, and 
we hired a woman near the meeting-house 
to do our cooking, taking our meals 10 
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the meeting-room. Norway Yearly Meeting | 
was held here last Seventh and First-days. | 
Friends came from the different meetings | 
within reach. A meeting of worship met at 
ten, and after that the business meeting was | 
opened, and soon adjourned till three, when 
the members met, and a few others. By the 
consent of a committee, our interpreter, | 
Thorstein Bryne, sat between us and quietly | 
gave us an idea of what was being said and | 
doue. They bave a two months’ meeting 
during the year, all the minutes of which 
were read in this, and subjects of common 


interest deliberated upon with apparent care | 


and weight. One man was taken into mem- 
bership. The men and women sat together, | 
and both spoke to the business. About 150 | 
present. I would judge them to be a solid | 
body of experienced Friends. Nearly all 
joined the Society by convincement, and it | 
costs something to be a Friend here. On 
First-day there were two meetings, with 
about 250 present, the last the largest. The) 
people were very quiet, and seemed to drink | 
in everything that was said. We both! 
spoke at each meeting, and several spoke in | 
Norse with effect on the audience. The | 
appearance of the people and their bebavior | 
would be creditable in any country. We 


may be three or four weeks longer in Nor- | 
way, then we expect to go to Denmark. | 
This is a mountainous, bealthy country, and 


we both enjoy good bealth. Stavanger is a’ 
nice city, of about 22,000 inbabitants, who’! 
are mostly engaged in shipping; but most of | 
the country Friends are in limited circum- 
stances and some poor, but they are neat, | 
and do the best they can with their means. | 
With love to all my American Friends, I | 
am your affectionate sister, 


Euiza Watson. 
Stavanger, Norway, Six.h mo. 15th, 1880. 


West Brancu, Iowa, Seventh mo. Ist, 1880. 

My wife and myself, in the course of a| 
visit among Friends and others, attended | 
Legrand, Bangor and Hartland Monthly | 
Meetings, and part of the meetings belong. | 
ing to them. We had some meetings for | 
non-members also. All within the limits of | 
Bangor Quarter. Friends in that Quarterly 
Meeting seem to be more diligent in pressing 
the work forward than in many other places. 
Heeding the command, “Go and teach,” 
their missionary and pastoral committees, 
in connection with other earnest laborers, 
are holding meetings in school-houses and 
other places, carrying the word of the Lord 
to the rich and poor. Sinners are being 
awakened and brought to Christ. May 
others go and do likewise. The Monthly 
Meetings were seasons of divine favor and | 
blessing. Joun Y. Hoover. 





HORTICULTURE AT THE RaiLROAD Sta- 
TIONS.—In a trip over the railroad between 
New York and Philadelphia, by the way of 
Bound Brook, the first since Centennial days, 
we were glad to notice the improvements at 
the stations. The grounds around the sta- 
tions, some of half an acre or more, and 
others not larger than a city lot, bad been 
put in beautiful order. Grass, evergreens, 
flowering shrubs, and in some cases flower- 
beds, made these usually desolate places 
charming spots for the eye to rest upon. 
They bad an air of care and neatness that 
must exercise an influence throughout the 
neighborhood. But this road is not alone in 
well doing; happening to meet Mr. Hayes, 
a well-known horticulturist of Philadelphia, 
be informed us that he had the contract for 
laying out and planting the stations on the 
line between Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
some of which are of considerable extent, 
and occupy both sides of the road. These 
examples will soon find followers, for the 
improvement is so great as to commend it- 
self to the most indifferent.—American Ag- 
riculturist. 


ee 


PANTING AFTER GOD 


As pants the hunted hart for cooling streams, 
So pants my thirsty soul, O God, for thee— 
To know thee as thou art, thy glory see, 

And bathe in the effulgence of thy beams. 


Eternal God! whose being ne’er began, 
And ne’er shall have an end—compared with thine, 
Millions of ages into naught decline— 

Man’s utmost stretch of thought an infant’s span. 


And when upon the utmost verge I stand 

Of telescopic range, I pant to know 

What lies beyond, above, around, below— 
The work, O God, of thy almighty hand! 


The realms I’ve passed, with glory so replete, 
In number like the ever-growing sand 
That ocean’s billows throw upon the strand, 
Are but the sparkling gold-dust of thy feet. 


I long to know, and fully comprehend, 
The mysteries of thy providence profound ; 
Why sin and misery in this world abound, 
And when thy awful judgments here shall end. 


But oh! to know the wonders of thy grace 
That sent thy Son for man to bleed and die ; 
To see what is for angel ken too high, 

And all the glories of the Cross to trace. 


Emmanuel, God with us! thy wondrous cross 
Centre of mysteries is, surpassing thought. 
Nearer to thee, oh! let my soul be brought, 

And for thy sake count all earth’s treasures dross. 


O Lamb of God! my spirit pants to know 
The height and depth of thy atoning love, 
Thy glory see, as endless ages move, 
And learn what streams of mercy from thee flow. 
But cease, my panting soul, here find thy rest, 
That Jesus lived, and died, and reigns for thee ; 
That where He is thou shalt for ever be ; 
And, with His glory satisfied, be blessed. 
—Christian Intelligencer. 
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, measure, that the most guilty Communists had been 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 13th inst. 

GREAT BrITAIN.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 7th inst., a bill granting a loan of £30,000 for the 
development of Irish fisheries was rejected on its 
second reading by a vote of 172 to 125. The bill 
granting compensation to tenants in Ireland when dis 
turbed by expulsion for non-payment of rent, if such 
non-payment. be the result of the present distress, 
which is suppor'ed by the government, has met with 
great opposition both from the extreme advocates of 
Irish tenant claims and from the owners of land in 
Ireland and their friends ; the former deeming tbat it 
grants too little, the latter too much. Two members 
of the Ministry have resigned because they could not 
support the bill. Over 100 Liberal members of the 
House of Commons abstained from voting for the 
second reading of the bill; and owing to the abstain- 
ing of 31 Irish members, the bill was carried into 
Committee only by the small majority of 56. The 
13th inst. was assigned for the consideration of the 
bill by clauses. 

C. Bradlaugh has been served with several writs in 
suits brought to contest in the courts his right to ad- 
mission to the House of Commons on affirmation only. 

On the 3rd inst., ihe cen’'enary of the establishment 
of ** Sunday Schools’? in England, was celebrated in 
London by unveiling a statue erected on the Thames 
Embankment to Robert Raikes of Gloucester. Rep- 
resentatives were present on behalf of American 
schools. 

FRANCE.—The Amnesty bill as adopted by the 
Senate being returned to the Chamber of Deputies for 
its action, that body, on the 7th, adopted one consisting 
of a single clause, declaring that all persons con 
demned for participation in the insurrections of 1870 
and 1871, and who shall have been pardoned up to 
the 14th inst., shall be considered as amnestied. This 
bill was introduced into the Senate the next day and 
referred to a committee, which reported it back with 
an addition, excluding from amnesty incendiaries and 
murderers, condemned after due trial, and the Senate 
adopted it. The Minister of Justice urged that it was 
practically impossible to carry into effect such a 


condemned im comtumaciam, and therefore unde. 
fended, and that it would be unjust to pardon such 
while others were excluded. Another amendment 
was then agreed to, providing that the exception should 
not apply to convicts whose sentences have already 
been commuted ; and the bill thus passed the Senate, 
by a vote of 176 to 98. The Chamber of Deputies, 
on the 10th, voted the bill in this form. This was 
regarded as substantially equivalent to complete am- 
nesty, since the government intended to pardon all. It 
actually excludes only Rochefort, Blanqui, and the ring- 
leaders who esceped, and it is said that these wiil be 
pardoned and allowed to retuip to France, but will not 
be restored to civil rights. 

An official decree was published on the 11th, grant- 
ing fuil remission of seniences to all individuals con 
victed of participation in the insurrections of 1870-71, 
and subsequent insurrectionary muvements, 

SW!1ZERLAND.—An earthquake occurred on the 4th 
inst., which is said to have been the most severe and 
wide spread that has been felt in Switzcrland for sev 
eral years. A part of the summit of Schnebelberg, 
near Quarten, a village in the canton of St. Gall, fell, 
overwhelming a laige wood. ’ 

TURKEY AND GREECE.—Turkish diplomatists, it is 
said, declare that the Porte regards the resolutions ot 
the Berlin Congress as arbitrary, and that it is impos- 
sible to concede so large a territory. It the Sultan 
should agree to do so, he would lose all prestige with 


the Moslems, and would also be unable to pacify the 
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tribes in the ceded districts. No official answer has 
yet been made to the decision of the Conference 
Gladstone said in the British Parliament on the 8th 
that the decision had not been presented to the Porte 
and it would be a want of respect and deference to 
presuppose that the Porte will oppose the unanimous 
advice of Europe. 

A change has been made in the Turkish Ministry, 
Osman Pasha, Minister of War, having been dismissed, 
and Hussein Husin Pasha appointed. This is thought 
to indicate that the Porte desires a peaceful solution 
of the questions at issue, as Osman Pasha was believed 
to favor armed resistance. 

Some of the Albanians appear to be preparing for 
active resistance to the cession of territory to Greece 
and Montenegro, and it is believed that the Turkish 
troops will not be employed to coerce them. 

A fugitive slave demanding asylim was recent] 
received at the British Embas<y at Constantinople, but 
the Ambassador subsequently waived his claim to 
give her protection, on condition that she should be 
sent to Egypt. 

ATLANTIC OCEAN.—Recent reports from the Azores 
say that an earthquake felt in that group, resulted in 
the formation of a new island about 13,000 square 
yards in extent, and about 600 yards distant from the 
island of St. George. 

Morocco.—The Conference held at Madrid adopted 
a protocol in favor of protection to the Jews, and the 
envoy of Morocco annexed to it a letter from the 
Sultan of his country commanding him to denounce 
and punish all natives,—officers, judges, and other 
authorities—who may have refused to accord justice 
and protection to Jews. 

SoutH AMERICA.—Recent advices via Panama an- 
nounce the arrival of the Chilian fleet off Callao, Peru, 
and the purpose of the Chilians to invest Lima if the 
terms of peace proposed by Chili are not accepted by 
the Peruvian government. Lima is eight miles from 
Callao, and six miles from the nearest point on the 
coast, and the Chilians have on board sufficient land 
troops and artillery for the investment. 

Domgstic.—Grorge Ripley, for thirty-one years 
literary editor of the New York 7Z7riduue, and prin- 
cipal editor of Appleton’s American Cyclopze lia, died 
in New York on the 4th instant, in his 73:h year. 
Joseph R. Chandler, of Philadelphia, formerly editor 
of the North American, and especially noted in his 
latter years for his faithful and earnest labors in the 
cause of Prison Reform, and for the benefit and im- 
provement of prisoners, died on the roth inst., aged 
nearly 88 years. 

A second organized invasion of Indian Territory 
for the purpose of settlement, in defiance of the laws 
and of the President’s proclamation, is said to be in 
progress. A certain Captain Payne some time since 
with about fifty persons from Kansas, attempted to 
establish a settlement on the North Canadian river, 
but they were expelled by United States troops, and 
Payne was held 1m custody for a time, but discharged 
without trial. He is now reported as having again 
secured a lodgement in the Territory, and as having 
made preparations to have the military checked by 
the U. S. Marshal if they attempt to arrest him. Many 
familics from Western Katsas who have suffered by 
drought, are said to be on their way to Indian Teri- 
tory, and an invasion from Texas is threatened, while 
a suncerted movement is taking place also from Ar , 
kansas, Missouri and even Lilinois. It does not appear 
what steps the government is taking. 

Six Japanese commissioners arrived at New Yorks 
tew days since from Europe, where they have been 
«xamining the prison systems of the different countries, 
on behalt of their own government. After brief visits 
tu Washington and Boston, it is said, they will return 
home via San Francisco. 









